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novelties are promised ; amongst the most prominent of 
which are Dr. Bennett's Woman of Samaria, the " Vin- 
tagers' Chorus" (first time of performance i, and " Ave 
Maria,'' from Mendelssohn's Lorelei/, Schubert's M.S. 
Symphony in C (from the Vienna treasures ; never before 
performed entire j, a new Symphony in D, composed 
expressly for these Concerts by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, 
and several other works of the utmost interest. 



AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

This commodious building opened on Wednesday, the 
16th ult., for a series of Concerts, which promise to be in 
the highest degree attractive. The Hall has been most 
tastefully fitted up ; fountains, banks of flowers and lights, 
judiciously placed, giving an air of freshness and brilliancy 
which seemed to surprise and delight the numerous 
visitors almost as much as the programme of music which 
was provided for them. The orchestra contains most of 
the best of our instrumentalists; and there are two 
military bands, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey. The 
music performed on the opening night was decidedly of a 
popular character, and included an orchestral selection 
from La Grande Duchesse, the overture to Masaniello, and 
the finale to Beethoven's C minor Symphony, aided by the 
military bands, a concession to the " million " of which 
we hope to hear no more examples. A feature in the 
Concert was the performance of " The Soldier tired " on 
the trumpet, by Mr. T. Harper ; and we must also favour- 
ably mention the playing of Mr. Levy on the cornet, 
and of Mr. Wehli on the pianoforte. The principal 
vocalists were Madlle. Liebhart, Signora Sofia Scalchi, 
and Mr. George Perren. The Concerts are under the 
able direction of Mr. Charles Goffrie. 



An interesting incident occurred in All Saints' 

Church, at Hertford lately, an account of which we extract 
from the Hertford Mercury.—" Sunday was the 90th 
birthday of Mr. Charles Bridgeman, and on that day he 
played the organ both at morning and evening service, 
and with his old skill. Everything changes now, and 
church music is not what it was. Some young people 
like the Psalms played to jig tunes, and musicians of the 
old classical school don't like it. Our venerable non- 
agenarian organist always was of that school, and those 
who love its music — sweet, solemn, reverent, and chaste — 
are still refreshed by performances which have lost but 
little of the grace and beauty whicli made Mr. Bridgeman 
eminent in years gone by. Mr. Bridgeman has now been 
organist of All Saints' Church for seventy-seven years — 
more than three quarters of a century ! We are glad to 
be able to say that his health is good. Long may he live 
to make us wonder more than we do now at powers so 
long preserved." 

The members of the Choir of St. Martin's 
Church, Haverstoek Hill, have lately presented two 
handsomely-bound volumes of Chambers' work " The 
Book of Days," to Mr. J. F. Goodban (Organist of the 
Church), with the following inscription: — " Presented to 
Mr. J. F. Goodban, by the Choir of St Martin's Church, 
to express their appreciation of his ability and zeal in the 
fulfilment of his duties as Organist and Preceptor of the 
Choir, whilst engaged in that office ; and on his relinquish- 
ing it, to convey to him an assurance of their best wishes 
towards him." The testimonial was presented to Mr. 
Goodban on his resigning his appointment, to become 
Organist of St. John the Evangelist, Paddington. 

The Dover Musical Union is, we perceive, 
about to enter upon its fourth season ; and from the pros- 
pectus, which has been forwarded to us, it appears that 
the Society has every claim to the consideration of those 
who desire to practise the best choral music by the great 
masters. The conductor is Mr. G. H. Payn (who has 
already proved his zeal and talent in the good cause), and 
the pianist is Mr. Jarrett. 



The Pianoforte Eecitals of Mr. Brinley 
Richards during an Autumn tour in the West of England, 
have been uniformly successful, the accounts which have 
reached us proving beyond doubt, that the " virtuoso " 
style of performance has not taken such a hold of the 
majority of listeners, as to render them powerless to 
appreciate the pure and unpretentious playing of a real 
artist. The programmes of Mr. Richards have included 
the names of Scarlatti, Handel, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Weber, Henselt, Chopin, Sterndale Bennett, and Arthur 
Sullivan. As a rule, the second part of the Recital has 
been devoted to Mr. Richards' own compositions ; his 
Octave Studies, Caprice in F minor, Pastorale in E major, 
&c, being judiciously mixed with his lighter and more 
popular works. Considering the lavish eulogy bestowed 
upon foreign artists, it is refreshing to be able to record 
the genuine success of an Englishman — or perhaps we 
should more properly say, a Welshman. 



ftebietos. 

NoVELLO, EWEK AND Co. 

Novella's Parish Choir Book. A collection of Music for 

the Service of the Church, by Modern Composers. 

(Continued frompage 517.,) 

No. 13. Te Deum luudamus, in A. Composed by W. 
H. Monk. Mr. Monk's contribution to the Ely Series is 
not altogether to our mind. Indeed we cannot divest 
ourselves of the notion that it is an early work, dating 
long before the production of those beautiful Hymn tunes 
which have become as household words. Had it been 
otherwise, we feel sure Mr Monk could never have passed 
from the rich warmth of feeling displaysd in the above 
mentioned tunes to the cold artificiality of the present 
setting. We are continually being reminded of Boyce's 
Service in A, which, however favourably it may have 
been received by the vox populi, would, we are sure, prove 
anti-sympathetic to Mr. Monk, at least since his connec- 
tion with S. Matthias, Stoke Newington, of which church 
he is the organist. It is almost unnecessary for us to add. 
that although this setting reminds us somewhat of Boyce 
in A, it is better than that popular favourite. 

No. 14. Te Deum laudamus in G. Composed by Philip 
Armes, Mus. Doc, Oxon. We congratulate Dr. Armea 
on the fact that, although a Cathedral organist, he pre- 
sents us with crotchets, and even quavers in this setting, 
and altogether proves himself capable of thoroughly ap- 
preciating the necessity of a composer writing in the 
idiom of his own day. He may further be complimented 
on the fact, that the varying character of the words have 
been carefully studied, and that the music, as music, is 
exceedingly interesting. In one or two little matters he 
appears to be wanting in courage, to throw off entirely 
the yoke of the old school ; e.g. the Te Deum. is cut up into 
an unnecessary number of movements ; and the latter half 
of the whole relapses into the old notation, This, to say 
the least of it, is somewhat inconsistent : still, we are not 
going to quarrel about little matters like these, when we 
have been favoured with so much that is otherwise good ; 
and we should be glad to hear more frequently of new 
compositions from the pen of this conscientious composer. 

No. 15. Te Deum laudamus in G. Composed by J . L. 
Hopkins, Mus. Bac. Since writing the above Te Deum, 
Mr. Hopkins has become Dr. Hopkins, to the great ad- 
vantage of the degree. For somehow, it is very seldom 
that composers who are able to write such music as that 
produced by Drs. Garrett and Hopkins, trouble them- 
selves to obtain a degree which can add absolutely 
nothing to their merits in any way. This setting is dis- 
tinguished like the previous one, only in a far greater 
degree, by its novel appearance, for whereas in the former 
we had crotchets and quavers presented to our astonished 
gaze, here we have quavers and semi-quavers! but then 
we must remember Dr. Hopkins is not a Cathedral or- 
ganist, which makes all the difference. It is true, he is 
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the successor to Dr. Walmisley in the organistship of 
Trinity College ; but we suppose a College Chapel can- 
not have such binding traditions as a Cathedral, for 
which we ought to be thankful. This setting is a four- 
part one, with a free organ accompaniment of a very 
musicianly character. There is modern notation, modern 
rhythm, and modern feeling apparent throughout. In- 
deed, the rhythm is kept to with such a fervency of zeal, 
that accents become occasionally transposed from the ad- 
jective to the conjunction. This strictness of rhythm, 
however, has its great advantages ; for it gives a swing to 
a composition that is sometimes almost resistless, and not 
a few people will tell you that a composition without a 
swing is as bad as music without melody. Upon the 
whole, we consider Dr. Hopkins' contributions one of the 
most musicianly of the series. 

No. 16. Te Deum laudamus in C. Composed by Dr. 
Arnold. The Organist of Winchester Cathedral offers 
in his contribution an altogether original setting of this 
great Hymn. And if we might be permitted to invent 
an hypothesis, we should fancy the course of his reason- 
ing to have been somewhat in the following line. " The 
Te Deum is intended for the use of Choirs in which sing- 
ing at sight is a matter of considerable difficulty and 
the taking of intervals hazardous to the last degree. 
Therefore, it will be well, when a note is given them to 
sing, to allow them to enjoy it as long as is absolutely 
possible ; and when the change must come, to make it as 
gentle as can be, by moving on to the next note." Now, 
although this reads rather oddly, there is, we are per- 
suaded, much sound reasoning in the argument. The 
result of all this is a Te Deum extremely easy, well written, 
and most creditable to the composer. If the country 
chorister find the absence of definite melody a disad- 
vantage, there is a wealth of'harmony to make tip for the 
deficiency, added to which, its simplicity is all pure gain. 

No. 17. Te Deum laudamus in C. Composed by Walter 
Macfarren. We welcome the first appearance (as far as 
we are aware) of Mr. Walter Macfarren in the arena of 
Sacred Music. In common with the rest of the world, 
we have derived considerable pleasure from his works for 
the pianoforte, uniting as they do the pleasing qualities 
of the more modern and lighter class of composition with 
the solidity of the works of the classic masters. We have 
been, consequently, led to look with a more than ordinary 
degree of curiosity and interest upon this production ; and 
upon the whole, we are bound to admit that our curiosity 
has been satisfied, and our interest altogether justified. 
It would be only natural to suppose from the course of 
Mr. Walter Macfarren' s antecedent studies, that this set- 
ting would be wanting in that vocal quality which should 
be the chief characteristic of this class of music. But no. 
The whole thing is beautifully voiced. Nor is there the 
slightest want of solidity observable throughout. On the 
contrary, the harmonies are, as a rule, purely diatonic ; 
and, in one or two instances, remind us of Farrant. The 
chant form has been adopted ; and the whole makes an 
exceedingly simple and effective composition. 

No. 18. Te Deum laudamus in C. Composed by W. T. 
Best. This exceedingly well written Te Deum, in spite 
of its careful writing and musicianly construction, pro- 
duces a somewhat slight effect upon us, and we cannot 
help feeling annoyed with ourselves for acknowledging 
the fact, without being in the least able to account for it. 
There is plenty of melody and good solid harmony ; and 
especial care appears to have been taken to render truth- 
fully the colouring of the words. And yet the effect 
produced upon us is not commensurate with the means 
used. It is written in four parts, and offers an excellent 
specimen of clear part- writing for voices, in addition to 
various hints for accompanying, which could only be ex- 
pected from so experienced an organist as Mr. Best. 

No. 19. Te Deum laudamus in C. Composed by Dr. 
John Stainer. The Organist to the University of Oxford 
has given us a setting which, as might have been ex- 



pected from so learned a musician, is well written, well 
voiced, and admirably accompanied. Perhaps nothing is 
more remarkable in it than the low tone of the whole. 
In saying this, we do not wish to be understood as imply- 
ing merely that the pitch of the voice is kept down, but 
that the colouring is not of the over-rich, gaudy, still 
less meretricious order ; but, on the contrary, it is alto- 
gether grave and devout, perhaps a little too grave for 
the character of the words ; but we have no doubt this 
will be considered by many to be a fault on the right side. 
The notation is ancient; and the style of the music 
savours somewhat less of nineteenth century work than 
wo might have expected at the hands of the composer 
oi " The Morning Stare." Nevertheless, it is a good 
Te Deum. 

No. 20. Te Deum laudamus in C. Composed by 
E. H. Thorne. After a careful examination, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that this Te Deum is at least 
equal to any of the preceding numbers. It perhaps does 
not rise in any one part to the height some of the settings 
have occasionally reached ; but, on the other hand, it 
possesses a sustained power to which its rivals can lay no 
sortof claim. In general form.the setting is chant-wise, and 
mostly in unison, only breaking into harmony now and 
then. At the same time, there is an organ accompani- 
ment, upon which Mr. Thorne appears to have bestowed 
unusual pains, and on the success of which ws have to 
congratulate him warmly. But, if there is one thing more 
than another upon which he may be complimented, it is the 
perfectly modern feeling in which this composition has 
been conceived, and the masculine vigour with which it 
has been carried out. Certainly Mr. Thorne is one of the 
few who have succeeded in producing music simple enough 
in its vocal part to suit country choirs, and yet sufficiently 
elaborate and beautiful in its accompaniment to prove the 
composer a musician of the highest order. 

No. 21. Te Deum laudamus in G. Composed by Dr. B. 
P. Stewart, is to all appearance the composition of a sound 
musician, who thinks for himself, and is by no means in 
the habit of following the lead of others. It is plain too, 
that Dr. Stewart considers sacred music should not of 
necessity be dull, unmelodious, or colourless ; and in this 
we cordially agree with him. At the same time, it is 
necessary to be careful lest the seductive charms of melody 
should put aside all vigour ; or the richness of colour take 
away soberness and truth. Dr. Stewart, however, is, 
doubtless, far too experienced a musician to fall into 
errors like these. The composition is particularly dis- 
tinguished by its flow of melody, richness of harmony, 
and novelty of invention. 

No. 22. Te Deum laudamus in D. Composed by 
Edward Herbert, Mus. Bac. To those who are excessively 
fond of modulation, Mr. Herbert's setting will be particu- 
larly grateful, for he " moves about " considerably. Yet 
these changes of key have been so artistically managed, 
that there is next to no difficulty in their being sung by 
amateurs. The chant-form has been largely used ; and 
an element of variety introduced by the occasional use of 
unison passages. 

No. 23. Te Deum laudamus in F. Composed by James 
Tilleard, is a four-part setting in the style of which King 
in F, may be looked upon as the representative specimen. 
It is singularly quiet and sober throughout; and should it 
be urged that there is no startling point of novelty, we 
can affirm, on the other hand, that there is nothing like 
plagiarism. The part-writing betrays the hand of an 
experienced musician, and the whole offers an admirable 
specimen of quiet, unobtrusive devotion. 

No. 24. Te Deum laudamus in C. Composed by Charles 
Edward Stephens, presents to us some of the character- 
istic features of King, in C, and Jackson, in F, together 
with others belonging exclusively to Mr. Stephens. Upon 
the whole, we prefer the latter. Mr. Stephens has un- 
doubtedly sacrificed a good deal to the popular taste in 
this setting, but his justification is equally apparent. 
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No. 25. Te Deum laudamus in F. Composed by J. H. 
Nunn, is an unpretending setting much in the style of 
No 23, and otherwise, calls for no further remark. 

No. 26. Te Deum laudamus in F. Composed by the 
Eev. J. B. Dykes, M.A., Mus. Doc. We have already 
spoken in terms of admiration of this composition, as well 
as of the subsequently completed Service. Therefore it 
only remains for us to state that, on a re-examination we 
see no reason to alter, in any way, the opinion we have 
previously formed and expressed. We might, perhaps, in 
addition, record our conviction that no one of the Te 
Deums which have at present passed under our notice, 
displays more originality of idea, vigour of treatment, or 
variety of expression than this ; and we call the attention 
of all young Church composers to this Te Deum, as one 
which, in nearly all respects, represents the beau ideal of a 
modern Service. 

No. 27. Te Deum laudamus in E flat. Composed by 
Alfred H. Littleton. A continuous flow of melody, with 
judiciously selected harmonies, together with a just appre- 
ciation and faithful colouring of the varied character of 
the words, render this Te Deum one of the pleasantest of 
the series. There is, in addition, a warmth of feeling 
expressed in the music, which would be a valuable adjunct 
to many compositions of a more ambitious nature. The 
compass has been carefully kept within an octave, and 
the parts have been well laid out for each respective voice. 
( To be continued.) 

" praise the Lord, all ye Nations." Anthem, composed 
by Charles Edward Stephens. 

The effect produced upon us, after a careful examination 
of the above anthem, is decidedly favourable. There is a 
brightness and vigour, together with a general solidity 
about it, which specially recommends it to the notice of 
Choral Festival Committees. The first movement (a 
chorus in common time, just two pages in length,) com- 
mences in C with bold diatonic harmonies ; after the first 
two phrases a fugal point is led off by the tenors, and 
afterwards used in turn by altos, basses, and trebles. One 
or two sequences, not altogether novel, bring this move- 
ment to a quasi termination on the dominant of the key. 
Here both key and time change, the former to the relative 
minor, the latter to a triple measure. The words " His 
anger endureth but a moment ; in His favour i3 life, 
weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning," are set smoothly, and well voiced : if the music 
is scarcely equal to the surpassing beauty of the words, it 
only proves what we already knew, that Mr. Stephens is 
not a David. Nevertheless, Mr. Stephens is a thorough 
musician, and able to write exceedingly good music. The 
concluding chorus opens with a bold subject in unison, 
speedily followed by a short fughetta on the same subject 
as was used in the opening chorus ; a fair and legitimate 
expedient, seeing the same words were used for both : but 
Mr. Stephens is too good a musician to produce a mere 
parrot-like repetition, and therefore he works his subject 
in a closer manner than before, and with different har- 
monies ; concluding with a coda, which, although joined 
on a little awkwardly, brings the anthem to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Mr. Stephens has here presented us with no 
startling novelties, evidently considering, that however 
much reform may seem to be the order of the day, there 
is still sufficient conservative feeling remaining in some 
people to deprecate all change at least in church music, 
until they are thoroughly convinced of the value of the 
change. And from this point of view we cannot help 
admitting Mr. Stephens to be right. 

Elegy (in memoriam) and Andantino, Alia Canone. Com- 
posed by Charles Edward Stephens. Fantasia for the 
Organ by the same. 

Of the first two movements (Elegy and Andantino), 
we very much prefer the Andantino. Not that the Elegy 
is bad, but the canone is better, at least so we think. It 
is possible that we are not in a proper state of mind to 
appreciate all the beauties of the Elegy, and, therefore, the 



fault, if any, lies with us. However that may be, it 
appears to us to want a little cutting and pruning here 
and there, and relieving altogether of its wealth of repeti- 
tion, when we are sure there is muscle in it sufficient to 
make a very good piece. Of the second movement we 
would say that as a rule we greatly object to melody 
being twisted into a canon ; a species of movement which 
stands in about the same relation to the art of music as a 
double acrostic does to poetry: but the canon Mr. Stephens 
has produced is quite as full of genuine music as science, 
if not more so. In brief, although the head has had a 
considerable share in its construction, we think the heart 
has had more. And this is as it should be. The Fantasia 
for the Organ is founded on the well-known Hymn Tune, 
'• St. James's," and is a work of considerable ambition. 
We may as well say at the commencement, that we think 
most highly of it ; indeed, we are disposed to place it at 
the head of all the compositions of Mr. Stephens that 
have at present come under our notice. In the small space 
allotted to an ordinary review, it would be absurd to 
attempt an elaborate analysis of so important a production 
when a whole page would not suffice to record its striking 
beauties. Suffice it to say that we consider it a work of 
the highest calibre, requiring a good organ, and a first-rate 
player to do it full justice. We cordially congratulate 
Mr. Stephens on the production of a work which would do 
credit to almost any composer who ever wrote for the 
organ. 

First Grand Sonata, quasi una Fantasia, for the Pianoforte. 

Composed, and dedicated to Charles Halle - , Esq., by 

Jesse Minns. Op. 2. 
By virtue of its form and pretension, a Sonata, in the 
present degenerate days of light and frivolous pianoforte 
music, demands attention. Apart from its value as a con- 
tribution to the world of art, we know at least that the 
composition of it has been a labour of love ; and on this 
account we should respect both the ambition and the 
industry necessary for the due performance of the task. 
But, much as we admire these qualities, it unfortunately 
happens that so rarely are they accompanied with the 
natural gifts requisite for the creation of a great work, 
that we are constantly summoned to perform the thankless 
office of pronouncing an opinion of a composer so 
thoroughly opposed to the opinion of the composer him- 
self, that he is apt to believe that we must be prompted 
by other feelings than an abstract respect for art. In the 
present instance we are spared the necessity of enquiring 
what compositions Mr. Minns has produced before writing 
this Sonata, by the fact of Op. 2 being placed upon the 
title-page. That the second publication of a composer 
should be a " Sonata, quasi Fantasia," is a proof that he 
would rather fail in a large composition than succeed in a 
small one ; for, whatever may be his natural powers, it 
requires more experience than Mr. Minns can at present 
have had, to do more than coldly imitate the form of a 
musical work in which the greatest creative artists have 
been the most successful. Let us at once say that there 
is much to admire in the composition before us. We 
have several instances of a conception of the methods of 
going to work, supposing that the materials were there to 
work with ; but the subjects want interest, the passages 
are fragmentary, and the faculty of development has not 
been sufficiently cultivated. The harmonies in many 
parts are exceedingly good ; and several of the passages 
(especially in the slow movement) are well written, and 
show a commendable desire to follow in the footsteps of 
the best Sonata writers. In the Canon, however, there is 
much weak counterpoint; as an instance of which we 
may point to the eoda, where, in the fourth bar, the bass 
enters on the chord C, F# E, a harmony particularly un- 
pleasant, and hardly, we think, to be defended. The last 
movement is so short as to be scarcely worth the name of 
a finale ; but the pedal bass at the commencement has a 
good effect. In conclusion, we counsel Mr. Minns to re- 
strain his ambition, and he may do better things. The 
fact is that his composition is not so much a " Sonata, 



